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In Omnibus 12 (November 1986), Peter Jones explained how Latin and Greek words have 
come into our language. The most important source of Latin-derived words was the French 
spoken by the Norman conquerors of England in the eleventh century. Many of the words 
brought here by the Normans have become so much a part of our everyday vocabulary that 
we do not think of them as imports. Yet even so, the basic core of our language is still 
English, descending directly from the Old English (also called Anglo-Saxon) spoken here 
before the Norman Conquest. Most of our words for the commonest objects we use and 
talk about in daily life, as well as the little words like 'and 1 , 'but', 'the' , 'that', 'when', 'of, 'is' - 
the nuts and bolts that hold the language together - are of native English origin, and do not 
seem at first sight to have anything in common with Latin or Greek. 

Anglo-Saxons and Goths 

In fact, the Anglo-Saxon part of our vocabulary has a great deal in common with Latin and 
Greek. To see how, let us look further back in the history of our language. The Anglo-Saxons 
who lived here before the Norman conquest were themselves invaders from the Continent. 
They were a mixture of Germanic tribes who came here after the fall of the western Roman 
Empire. Their language, from which the core of modern English derives, was a Germanic 
language, related to German and the Scandinavian languages. To illustrate this, let us look at 
the Lord 's Prayer in Anglo-Saxon: 

Faeder ure, thu the eart on heofonum, si thin nama 
gehalgod. Tobecume thin rice. Geweorthe thin wille on 
eorthan, swaswa on heofonum. Urne daeghwamlican 
halfsielle us to daege. And forgief us ure gyltas, swaswa 
we forgiefath urum glytendum . . . 

You will recognise many of the words as similar to modern English words: faeder (father), 
ure (our), thu (thou), heofonum (heaven), etc. You may also have noticed that some of the 
words that are not like modern English are rather like German , e.g. rice ('kingdom', German 
Reich); geweorthe ('happen', 'be done', German werden 'become', past participle 
ge worden). 


The most primitive language of the Germanic family known to us is Gothic, spoken in Europe 
in the early centuries A.D.; our chief source for this language is a translation of the Bible 



made in Moesia (now part of Bulgaria) in the fourth century. The relationship with Anglo- 
Saxon and English should be obvious: 

Atta unsar, thu in himinam, weihnai namo thein. Qui- 
mai thiudinassus theins. Wairthai wilja theins, swe in 
himina, jah ana airthai. Hlaif unsarana thana sinteinan 
gif u ns himma daga. Jah aflet uns thatei skuians 
sijaima, swaswe jah weis afletam thaim skulaim 
unsaraim . . . 

The Lord's Prayer again, of course. Some of the words are different, but many are easily 
recognisable: unsar ('our', German unser), thu (thou), himinam (heaven), namo (name), 
thein (thy, thine), wilja (will), airthai (earth). Note particularly the Gothic for ' forgive', aflet, 
i.e. af off' + let 'let' 'let off. 

Classical relationships 

So far we have been dealing with obvious, historically traceable 'family relationships' 
between the languages of the Germanic family. What has all this to do with Latin and 
Greek? The answer is that the same sorts of relationships, though sometimes not quite as 
obvious at first sight, can be traced between the Germanic languages and the classical 
languages. Similarities in vocabulary can be used to establish regular correspondences 
between the sounds of Germanic and those of Greek and Latin. These correspondences 
cannot be accidental, nor can they be explained as due to borrowing. They can only be 
explained if we assume that the languages are related; that is to say, they developed by a 
process of continuous change from a common ancestor; or, to put it another way, they were 
once - at some distant time in the past, long before any written records - the same 
language. 

A simple example of a regular correspondence between Latin and Greek on the one hand, 
and Germanic on the other, is that between Germanic /and Latin or Greek p. Suppose we 
are given the Latin and Greek words for 'father' - Latin pater, Greek pater- and want to find 
out whether they are related to the English word. The obvious way to find out is to look at 
other words beginning with/in English, and see whether there are words corresponding to 
them in Latin or Greek that begin with p. It should not be long before we find some. Take for 
example English 'foot', Latin pedem, Greek poda; English 'few', Latin pauci, Greek pauroi; 
English 'fish', Latin piscis. 

Similar rules can be established for the other sounds involved: e.g. the t of English 'foot' 
corresponds to a d in Latin and Greek. This too is a regular correspondence, as may be seen 
from English 'two', Latin and Greek duo; English 'tame', Latin domare, Greek damazein; 



English 'ten' (Gothic taihun), Latin decern, Greek deko. In this way a complete set of rules of 
correspondence can be drawn up, and it can be proved beyond doubt that Germanic - and 
hence the Anglo-Saxon element in English - is related to Latin and Greek. 

Once the rules have been established, it becomes possible to see connections that were not 
obvious before. For example, it appears that the English word 'feather' (Anglo-Saxon fether) 
is related to Greek petomai 'fly', pteron 'wing', 'feather': Germanic / and th correspond 
respectively to Latin or Greek p and t. Latin penna 'feather' (hence our word 'pen ') may be 
explained as pet-na, from the same root, while the Latin verb peto, whose basic meaning is 
'make for', 'move fast in the direction or, may also be connected. 

Another example is the word 'fee', which today means 'payment'. In Anglo-Saxon it was 
feoh, with the primary meaning of 'cattle'; in Anglo-Saxon times monetary payments were 
often reckoned in terms of numbers of cattle. (Incidentally, the word 'cattle' itself means 
'property' in general, being the same as 'chattels' and 'capita!'). Now/eof? can be connected, 
via the sound-correspondences, with Latin pecus 'flock' (of sheep, etc.); from that in turn 
derives pecunia 'money' and peculium 'property' (of a slave, etc.), whence (because 
property is what belongs individually to a person) our word 'peculiar'. 

Conversely, some apparent correspondences have to be rejected because they do not fit the 
sound-laws. English 'call' looks as if it might be related to Greek kalein; but the rules tell us 
that Greek k should correspond not to English c but to h, while for English c or k we should 
expect Greek g. (Compare e.g. Greek kuon 'dog' with English 'hound'; Greek genos 'kind' 
with English 'kin' and 'kind'). We must assume, therefore, that the similarity in sound 
between 'call' and kalein is accidential. 

Similarly, it is tempting at first glance to link Latin habeo (and its derivative, French avoir) 
with English 'have'; but again, this will not work. English h = Latin c; the v of 'have' was 
originally / (cf. Gothic hafja), so we expect Latin p; so the Latin equivalent of 'have', 
etymologically speaking, is not habeo but capio. Where then do we find cognates of habeo? 
Answer: Irish gabhail 'catch', Welsh gafael 'grasp'; for the Celtic languages are also related 
to Latin and Greek. 

Indian cousins 

More surprising, perhaps, than anything so far mentioned is the discovery, made in the 
nineteenth century, that many of the languages of India are also related to Latin, Greek and 
Germanic. Most modern Indian languages descend from Sanskrit, the classical language of 
India, just as many modern European languages descend from Latin. When Sanskrit first 
become known to Westerners, the classically-educated English and Germans were amazed 



to find how similar it was to Latin and Greek, not just in vocabulary, but also in its systems of 
declension and conjugation. 

To give just a couple of examples, the Sanskrit for 'foot' is pat: this word has accusative 
padam (cf. Latin pedem), genitive padas (Latin pedis, Greek podos), dative pade (Latin pedi), 
locative padi (Latin ablative pede, Greek dative podi). The Sanskrit verb 'to be' is conjugated 
as follows in the present tense: asmi, asi, asti, smas, stha, santi; cf. Latin sum, es, est, sumus, 
estis, sunt; Greek eimi (from prehistoric *esmi), ei (Homeric essi), esti, etc. (The asterisk 
before a word indicates that the form is not actually recorded in texts, but is reconstructed 
on the basis of what we know of the history of the language). Striking similarities in 
vocabulary include: Sanskrit pitar 'father', Latin pater, Greek pater; Skt. bharami 'I carry', 
Latin fero , Greek pherd; Skt. trayas 'three', Latin tres, Greek treis; Skt. ajras 'field ', Latin 
ager, Greek agros, English acre; Skt. naus 'ship', Greek naus, Latin navis. 

The link with Sanskrit enables us to compare some familiar modern Indian words with their 
counterparts in the classical languages. A 'rajah' (Sanskrit raja, genitive rajnas) is nothing but 
the Indian equivalent of Latin rex, regis 'king', while a 'maharajah' is a 'great king' (maha- = 
Latin magnus 'great'). The name Buddha, 'the enlightened', is related to the Greek verb 
punthanomai, 'to find out'. In Hindu mythology, the god of fire is Agni: Sanskrit agnis simply 
means 'fire', cf. Latin ignis. As a final example, what about that recently popularised 
delicacy, the Onion Bhaji? In Sanskrit, the root bhaj means 'to distribute', and has 
derivatives meaning 'food' or 'to eat'; it appears to be cognate with the Greek ephagon 'I 
ate'. So an Onion Bhaji is an onion distributed for eating purposes. 

The Indo-European ancestor 

By comparing Latin, Greek, Germanic, Sanskrit and other languages, we may arrive at length 
at a reconstruction of their prehistoric common ancestor, which is called ' Indo-European'. 
Naturally, this reconstruction is imperfect. We cannot be certain of the exact pronunciation 
of the words we reconstruct, nor can we know how they were combined into sentences. 
There have been scholars who have written stories in Indo-European - mostly about horses, 
oxen, houses and yokes (Indo-European *ekwos, *gwdus, *domos, *yugom) - but this is no 
more than an intellectual amusement. We do not know, though some have guessed, where, 
when or by whom Indo-European was spoken. Nevertheless, we can get some idea of what 
some Indo-European words sounded like. Some of them look strange and unpronounceable: 
it is hardly encouraging, one may think, to be told that the Indo-European for snow was 
*sneigwhs, or that the verb 'I put' was *dhidheHimi. These things should not be allowed to 
put off prospective students. Indeed, some of the prehistoric forms of words look 
surprisingly familiar: *dud 'two', "treies 'three 1 , *seks 'six', "mater 'mother', *bherd ' I bear'. 



The study of the relationships between languages is called Comparative Philology or 
Comparative Linguistics. In Europe, this usually means the study of Indo-European and its 
descendants, although there are many other families of languages in the world to which the 
same principles may be applied. The great majority of modern European languages belong 
to the Indo-European family (the exceptions are Finnish, Estonian, Lapp, Hungarian, Turkish 
and Basque). Indo-European languages are today spoken over a wider area than those of 
any other family, mostly because of the spread of English in North America, Australia and 
elsewhere, but also because of the widespread use of Spanish and Portuguese in South 
America and of Russian in the U.S.S.R. Indo-European philology helps us not only to 
understand the origins of our own language, but also to see the links between English and 
other languages that are spoken today. It is a fascinating study, which deserves to be known 
more widely than it is. 
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